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which had been committed in their country's cause and in
order to save thousands of British people from danger and
oppression. His advice was not taken, and the case dragged
on wearily for over a week without Sir Edward Clarke
seriously challenging the allegations of the prosecution on
the interpretation put upon Dr. Jameson's actions by Sir
Richard Webster, the Attorney-General.
The Transvaal Republic supplied witnesses from whom the
whole history of the intransigent, oppressive, and indeed
cunning policy of the Boer Government to the Uitlanders
might have been extracted. Again and again Carson puled
Clarke's gown and counselled him, " You must pursue that,
Edward," but Clarke would not listen. " I'll deal with that
in my speech," said the great orator. The case dragged on
with hardly an adumbration of a valid defence, although it
concluded with the adornment of one of Clarke's wonderful
speeches. Even so, the jury were obviously reluctant to con-
vict, in spite of a strong exhortation to do so from the Lord
Chief Justice, whose summing up, according to The Times,
" recalled the judicial habits of an earlier age, and really
constituted a more forcible statement of the case against the
prisoners than the case of the Attorney-General for the
Crown." After a retirement of an hour and five minutes, the
foreman said, " The jury consider that the state of affairs in
Johannesburg presented great provocation." Further pressed
by Lord Russell of Killowen, he said, " We answered your
questions categorically : we cannot agree upon a verdict."
Lord Russell then administered a sharp rebuke to the jury,
and thus almost forced from them a verdict of " Guilty."
Never was a verdict given more reluctantly.
Yet perhaps, after all, the great Irish Chief Justice was
doing his duty. This was an exceptional trial, and no defence
had been put forward by Sir Edward Clarke which justified
any verdict but that of guilty. Lord Russell had commented
on the antiquated state of the law which prevented the
prisoners from giving evidence on their own behalf, a disabil-
ity, if indeed it was one, which was soon to be altered by the
Criminal Evidence Act. In any event, the verdict remains a
shining example of the altruism of British justice. What